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Issue 7 — Editorial by Peter Eramian 


Rights 


In its initiation, Shoppinghour served as a playful 
means of acquiring and organising small clusters 
of creative thinkers and artists brought together to 
experiment with words, images and ideas. 


As these clusters grew, the playfulness and self- 
irony of our first issues began maturing (but never 
fading) as we realised the immense potency of our 
collective efforts. Under terms of interdisciplinary 
dialogue, the abstractions of the philosopher would 
become strikingly relevant, the expressions of the 
artist profoundly clear, and the words of the poet 
cuttingly sharp; our differences in form proved to 
complement and amplify each other’s content and 
our collective voice. 


Anti-disciplinary thinking was first devised 
by the Birmingham Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies in the 60s. In its infancy, Cultural 
Studies was defined as an alchemy wi 
disciplinary codifications, drawing fro 
fields necessary to produce the knowle 
for its projects. According to Stuart Hal 
principle founders, its purpose was to e 
to understand what was going on, providing ways 
of thinking, strategies for survival, and resources 
for resistance. Unlike otheiedi which often 
enclosed and limiteg 
strict relatively isolat Saxe) f-c 
objectivity, cultural st soug en up its 
attendants towards a self-aware critique of society 
and culture. Popular culture, the media, advertising 
and entertainment, along with other ideologically 
infused apparatuses such as education, the law, 
politics and the sciences, would no longer go 
unscrutinized. Cultural Studies sought to show 
how all these seemingly distinct territories were 
ideologically interwoven through the capitalist 
fabric. 


ers under 


In conjunction with the social movements 
of its time, particularly 1968, Cultural Studies 
came to redefine what it meant to be political as 
a responsibility not simply available to everyone, 
but in fact unavoidable by anyone. Being political 
had become a right and a shared responsibility, no 
matter what discipline, class or occupation one held. 


oe) 


The spontaneous civil rights, feminist, and peace 
movements across the globe had initiated an anti- 
establishment culture that adamantly questioned 
authority and all structures associated to it. 


However, these discourses were eventually 
hijacked and subverted by policy makers. To give an 
example, in 1987 John Lennon’s Jmagine, which was 
employed as a hymn for visions of global peaceful 
socialism in the 70s, was sung collectively at a 
Conservative party conference to greet Margaret 
Thatcher. Hegemony, as defined by Antonio Gramsci, 
refers to dominant groups who not only seek to 
maintain power through coercion and persuasion, 
butyalso by gaining consent for their leadership by 
ing cultural symbols and connecting them 
eir own political and ideological agenda. It 
ot take long for capitalism to adapt itself in 
Ds ag 80s, capturing the spirit of individual 


crumbled (receiving 
the Enlightenment), 
ce, and even anti- 
establishmé Spirations Wame to be the new 
strategic ingredients market culture. With 
the only difference thaf~in their new guise, one 
did not actually have to be independent to be an 
individual, one did not actually have to transcend 
to be transcendent, and one did not actually have to 
rebel to be rebellious. Shortcuts were made available 
aplenty by the offerings of the market, tranquilizing 
and thus substituting our desire to be radical. 


Thus, nowadays one can find instant satisfaction 
in the anti-war/environmentalist sentiments of the 
Na’vi in James Cameron’s latest $237,000,000 3D 
blockbuster, a film that predominantly counts on 
the spectacle of violence and colourful explosions 
to entertain. Catch the most recent Lady Gaga 
music video and you will experience the empowered 
transcendence of post-feminism gone terribly 
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Rights 


wrong. By wearing Levi's jeans one can Go Forth 
as a pioneer, as the ads suggest. Diesel wants you 
to Be Stupid because according to their philosophy 
(worth catching online) being stupid is the relentless 
pursuit of a regret free life, being stupid is to be 
brave; smart may have the plans but stupid has the 
stories, smart may have the authority but stupid has 
one hell of a hangover. 


Since this take over, passive radicalism, naive 
cynicism and social nihilism have been the reigning 
trends of mass market culture, infecting not just 
popular culture and the mass media, but also the 
humanities and arts. By the 90s, cultural theory 
had become so entangled in its self-proclaimed 
radicalism that it forgot to instantiate any of its 
claims in practice, becoming another contained 
discipline with a sealed tradition. Most attempts 
made by artists throughout the 20 century to 
penetrate and subvert authority were all eventually 
subjected to and subverted by the art market, 
drained of their radical potential and glorified for 
their monetary value. 


Parallel to this, cultural scientism continued 
to grow stronger, infecting the humanities and 
championing the social sciences for their empirical 
advances (mostly in aiding market research and 
offering predictable systematic analysis of human 
behaviour). Critical reflection and creative dialogue 
no longer mattered as education became preoccupied 
with what Paulo Freire calls the necrophilous banking 
method of learning, whereby life is characterized by 
a structured and functional mechanical growth, 
transforming the organic into the inorganic, 
favouring information rather than experience, 
memory rather than expression, possession rather 
than being, and in so doing redefining humanity 
as a static coded thing rather than a constantly 
transforming free and unpredictable being. 


In his prophetic book The End of Human 
Rights and its follow up Human Rights and 
Empire, Costas Douzinas traces how the humanist 
rights culture developed over the 80s and 90s was 
eventually subverted and stolen of its meaning. 
Today, images of pain and suffering permeate all 
aspects of contemporary culture, including music, 
lifestyle, fashion, the media and many areas of art, 
enmeshed with ambiguous political agendas and 


‘humanitarian’ military campaigns. The universal 
exchange of suffering has become a global currency. 
Suffering, compassion and even love have been 
commodified. The language of rights, previously 
utilized to resist oppression, has been hijacked 
by the market and incorporated ideologically in 
constructing the ontology of the global free-market 
citizen. Used rhetorically, rights discourses have 
become a device for expanding market ideology 
(often under the guise of Democracy) and colonising 
other cultures. In Thucydides’ famous Melian 
Dialogue, the Athenians appropriately put it when 
they said that right is only in question between equals 
in power, while the strong do what they can and the 
weak suffer what they must. 


The underlying principles of rights are without a 
doubt pure and well intended. However, this should 
not stop anyone from critically dissecting them, for 
any oppressive belief system can make claims to 
honest and noble intentions. Shoppinghour is driven 
by this need for critical, yet active, reconstructive 
scrutiny whereby the nuances of contemporary 
society and culture are exposed. 


The anti-disciplinary legacy of Cultural Studies 
is finally manifesting itself outside of academia, 
incorporating and thus subverting all new forms of 
commercial media (blogging, social networking sites, 
mobile phone video clips and indeed publishing) in 
a resistance towards oppressive ruling ideologies 
across the globe. Everyone can now participate 
actively by becoming their own reporter, sharing 
and discussing in blogs and forums, initiating critical 
dialogue and encouraging reflection and action. 
The ongoing uprisings in Africa and the Middle 
East are but a glimpse of this potential. Through 
a heightened critical awareness of culture and the 
active employment of all mediums, methods and 
practices, the New Educators seek to reconstruct 
the activist epistemology and reinforce its potential 
to subvert back. 
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The Team 


Peter Eramian 


Founding Editor 

Peter received his BA in Fine Art and History 
of Art from Goldsmiths College in 2007, after 
which he completed an MA in Philosophy at 
Birkbeck. Currently he is on the PhD Law 
program at Birkbeck. In his association with 
Critical Legal Studies, Peter’s research interests 
include the examination of popular ideologies, 
critical pedagogic practices and human 

rights culture. Besides Shoppinghour, Peter is 

an editorial collaborator at Naked Punch 
Review and directing The Cyprus Dossier, a new 
intellectual journal and collective based in Cyprus. 
His art practice lies in capturing the raw ironies 
of popular culture, especially in relation to 
questions of happiness and discourses of crisis. 
> www.petereramian.com 


Think Work Observe 


Art Direction and Design 

TWO — Think Work Observe is a graphic design 
practice established in 2010, based in Italy and run 
by Piero Di Biase and Alberto Moreu. They follow 
different projects in graphic design, typography 
and photography, their focus is on creating objects 
and shaping contents, and in the end managing a 
flux of skilled professionals. Their work has been 
published in exhibitions, graphic design magazines, 
books and blogs. 


> www.t-wo.it 


Yasushi Tanaka-Gutiez 


Founding Editor 

Yasushi received his BA in Sociology at 
Goldsmiths College in 2009. He is currently 
pursuing his PhD at the Center for Cultural 
Sociology at Yale where his interests include 
culture, civil sphere, digital communities 

and social movements. Yasushi is also an 
editorial collaborator at Naked Punch Review. 


Ania Micifska 


Art and Image Editor 

Ania graduated in 2009 from Goldsmiths College, 
University of London, with a BA in Fine Art and 
History of Art. Currently she is carrying out an 
MA in American Studies at University of Warsaw. 
She is interested in intersections of the political 
and the amateur. In her art practice she aims to 
work with peculiar narratives of the everyday, 
often reaching for the medium of collage and the 
device of humour. She collaborates with Kontakt, 
a quarterly publication for cultural, religious and 
art studies based in Warsaw. 
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Our Father Ceausescu 


Do you miss Romania? 


| never miss anything from Romania. 
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Issue 7 Rights 


Dana Popa 
Our Father Ceausescu 


21 years on after the Romanian 
‘revolution’ in December 1989, 
the heavy grey blocks of 

flats, a pervasive communist 
legacy, seem the only apparent 
element to remain unchanged. 
| met with Romanian youth 

to see what their Lives are Like 
nowadays. Connected to the 
world via internet, with access 
to the latest news and freedom 
to travel anywhere in Europe, 
with possibilities of driving 
convertible cars in their 20s 
and studying abroad, they can't 
imagine the grim realities of 
Long queues for milk, limited 
food supplies and rationing of 
petrol. 


photographs and texts by Dana Popa 
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Our Father Ceausescu 


Nor can they imagine people disappearing 
without trace, the 75 political prisons and labor 
camps, the everyday censorships with bans on 
foreign media and travel. This is a generation that 
has no memories of communism. 


They live in a reality that inevitably carries 
on much from the communist past, moulds onto 
the bittersweet changes that followed, still, is 
more and more anchored in the imported Western 
European culture. Romanian girls now wear the 
latest Italian fashion, boys have the last gadgets 
appearing in the western market. The choice 
of a frenzied consumerism was gracefully and 
completely embraced. The other reality is that 
the post-communism generations are brought up 
and pushed into finding a better life somewhere 
else. Only to join the 2.7 million Romanians that 
have already migrated since the fall of the iron 
curtain. 


The paradox lies here: in 2010, 41% of the 
Romanians would vote for Ceausescu as president 
if he’d run now for presidency. 


‘Did you want me or am I the ‘new man’!?’ 

‘Drink your milk up! 

You are privileged. Other kids as young as 5 
stand in the queues at 4 o’clock in the morning for a 
bottle of milk, it’s minus 10 degrees out there. 

Drink your milk up!’ 


The street where I grew up on had beautiful 
trees lined up on both sides. In the summer they 
kept shadow and it was refreshing to walk it up. One 
house had a green fence with a navy blue metal sign 
saying “Bad Dog’. I used to peek through the fence 
to try and have a glimpse of this big black dog I'd 
imagined it to be. 


“But he is not ‘our father’! Don’t believe all this 
nonsense they feedusatschool. Heisabig bastard who 
demolished all our beautiful churches in Bucharest 
to build his Palace. He will demolish our houses. 


And he will move you to a box of matches type of 
flat and he will oblige you to pay rent. He will take 
everything, our gardens, too’ — Cristina, 7 years 
old, preaching to me some of the things she heard 
in her household. Her father was a pilot, considered 


Ceausescu’s elite people, so they received a flat in 
one of the blocks of flats surrounding the new 
Palace of People. 


1989 
‘Our Father’ Ceausescu was executed. 
No more school uniforms, which for us kids 
meant tyranny or dictatorship. 
Turkish bread baking ovens. 
Italian pizza restaurants to appear and 
disappear over the night. 
Bars with slot machines and snooker 
tables strategically placed 
in the very neighbourhood of schools. 
Original Adidas or Nike footwear sold out 
of a boot of a car at the corner 
of the block of flats. 
Marlborough, Winston, LM, Camel 
in pretty packages. 

One exchange trip to England. 
Foreign cars driven up and down the main 
street by some youngsters who returned 
from Germany or Italy — the two most 
popular places at the time to Live illegally in. 
Bazaars type of markets instead of the old 
farmers’ markets or on the edges of the cities. 
Hip hop bands. 

Private universities like mushrooms 
after the rain, etc. 

Life changed and didn’t change much. 
2001 
and my father dies. 


Do you miss Romania? I never miss anything 
from Romania. Nothing, except sometimes for the 
mountains and the idyllic villages on the valleys of 
the mountains. 
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Nothing, except sometimes 
for the mountains and the idyllic villages 
on the valleys of the mountains. 
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DANA POPA 


Dana Popa (Romania, 1977) completed 

her Masters degree in Documentary Photography 

and Photojournalism at the London College of 
Communication in 2006. Prior to that she studied 

at the School of Journalism and Mass Communication 
Studies of the University of Bucharest, Romania. 

She is currently working as a freelance photographer 
mostly in Eastern Europe and the United Kingdom, 
specializing in contemporary social issues with a 
particular emphasis on human rights. In 2009/2010 
Dana Popa exhibited her work at the Impressions 
Gallery Bradford UK and Photofusion Gallery London. 
In 2010 her series not Natasha received the Project 
Competition First Prize at Center Awards Santa Fe 
and in 2007 the Jerwood Photography Award as 

well as the Jury Prize in the Days Japan International 
Photojournalism Awards. This series has been 
commissioned by Autograph ABP London and resulted 
in a book entitled “not Natasha” published in spring 
2009. Her photographs have been published in 

several magazines including Foam Magazine, Portfolio, 
Foto8 Magazine, British Journal of Photography, 

Days Japan, Vrij Nederland, and Next Level. 

> www.danapopa.com 
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“<7 Mark Fisher/Rory Dobner “™ 
Kettled Rights 


When a group of us tried to join 
the crowds at the Westminster protest 
against the imposition of higher 
student fees on December 9th, a 
policeman advised against it. “You 
don’t want to go in there, do you? 
You'll be kept in there all night.” 
Later, when we sought to escape an impending 
kettle, another police officer told us that we could 
not pass “if we were students”. 


The implication was clear: 

abandon your civil rights 

all ye who cross over into 
the protests. 


The police’s containment 
tactics made starkly apparent 
the way in which the discourse 
of rights presupposes liberal 
democracy and its regime of 
individuality. “The refrain 
of “human rights”, Alain 
Badiou has said, ‘is nothing 
other than the ideology of 
modern liberal capitalism: 
We won't massacre you, we 
won't torture you in caves, so keep quiet and 
worship the golden calf. ’ 


Since some members of the crowd had 
supposedly committed criminal acts, it was 
legitimate to detain everyone: so went the official 
justification for kettling. The political ontology 
presupposed by this judgement was interesting, 
to say the least: contrary to neoliberal political 
culture‘s relentless bio-individualization, here 
the crowd as a whole was being treated as a 
single entity, a mob-body made up of many 
thousands of organisms - or rather the mob-body 


constituted itself only on the basis 
of the dissolution of the boundaries 
between organisms. Naturally, from 
the point of view of the police, the 
crowd was a single entity only in 
a negative sense: it was what both 
exceeded and failed to attain proper, 
well-defined individuality. Reading some of the 
police blogs gave an insight into the loathing 
and revulsion that many police feel for this 
mob-body. In terms which recalled both Klaus 
Theweleit’s analysis of proto-fascist desire in 
Male Fantasies and Michel Foucault’s discussion 
of the plague body in Discipline and Punish, 
some of the anonymous police commenters 
would characterise the protestors as disgusting, 
incontinent filth. Alongside this revulsion it 
wasn’t hard to detect a disavowed libidinal 
fascination with this space of 

“bodies mingling together 

without respect, individuals 
unmasked, abandoning their 
statutory identity and the 
figure under which they had 
been recognized.” (Foucault) 
“In order to make rights 
and laws function according 
_ to pure theory,’ Foucault 
further wrote, “the jurists 
place themselves in imagination in the state 
of nature; in order to see perfect disciplines 
functioning, rulers dreamt of the state of 
plague.” Similarly, in order to defend rights and 
laws, the riot police at the protests suspend rights 
and law. Behind the sober and impassive face 
of law enforcement we glimpse the contorted 
features of Pere-Jouissance, the fantasmatic 
father who enjoys without limit, who obscenely 
mocks the very rights that the law officially 
guarantees. Facing out towards the media, the 
thin blue line comports itself in accordance with 
the official regime of PR and human rights; 
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Kettled Rights 


facing in towards the protestors, it revels in a OK, you wa nt collectivity? 


carnivalesque inversion of those same rights, 


beating young students so hard that they need a Welcome to a world 

brain operation, and tipping disabled protestors without p rivate s pace 

out of their wheelchairs. 2 
where you are pressed 


The treatment of the recent protests in 
the UK bears out Badiou’s polemics against 20 closely together that 


human rights and liberal democracy (or you ba rely have room 
‘capitalist parliamentarianism‘). The Westminster to stand u p 

protest provided a diagram of the impasses ‘ 

of contemporary politics. Inside the neo-gothic 

walls of the houses of Parliament, MPs voted The task now is to break out of the binary 
through the rise in student fees. By the Thames, _ that liberal capitalism imposes, so that it is no 
the speakers at the “official” rally went through longer a question of making a choice between 
the tired choreography of an impotent spectacle, individual rights and a contained collectivity. In 
their over-practised rhetoric converting a the Middle East, thirty-year-old dictatorships 
politically active crowd into a disengaged havecollapsed under pressure from new collective 
audience. Meanwhile, those outside the official | movements. What future is there for the UK’s 
channels of capitalist parliamentarianism were governing elite, who for twenty-five years have 
confined inside the kettle, experiencing the given us the “right” only to choose between 
strange mixture of exhilaration, frustration and _ different versions of neoliberalism? 

boredom that the containments 
The exhilaration came from collecti¥ity itself, 
from bodies being together witho 


the usual pretexts (music festiv isher writes for The Wire, Frieze, Sight & Sound 
Ie w Statesman. He teaches philosophy at the 


shopping...) The boredom and frustr. ry IBritute in London and is Visiting 
from the confinement that aimed to construe Fellow at the Centre of Cultural Studies, Goldsmiths, 
this collectivity as useless. It was if the police University of London. His weblog, k-punk, is highly 
were punishing the protestors by giving them a __ regarded. 
degraded version of what ffhey wan 


Gum RORGDOBN 


d Born in Engl in 1978, y Jon Dobner, studied Fine 


OK, you waht 


. x Art foundation a School of Art & Design 
wit h outs h Oo p p I before obtaining a elor of Fine Arts, (Honors), at 
H aa, 8 by if Central St.Martin’s School of Art & Design. In 1998 he 
ere it is — ut i yo u was awarded the prestigious title of Burns Young Artist 
J H of the Year. A well traveled, international artist, he has 
d ont want s h 2) Pp pl! Ng 7 worked and exhibited, (both group and solo), in the UK, 
you’ UL a lso have to g re) USA, Australia, Haiti, Hong Kong, and New Zealand 


before returning to the UK in 2005 and setting up his 


with out fo od , Wa ter an d studio in Hampstead, London. His exhibitions include 
Enormous Tiny Art Show, LA; Top Edge Gallery, Hong 


san itati on. Kong; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Wild Rains Gallery, 
Sydney; The Notting Hill Arts Club, London; Soho 
House, London; Greenwich Maritime Museum, London. 
> www.rorydobner.com 


text by Mark Fisher/sculptures by Rory Dobner 
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Costas Douzinas 


Rights 


Adikia 
The idea of communism 
and rights 


Tx: 


Communism is 
only political@dea 
worthy of a phi 
wrote Bddi 


But communism, the political commitment to 
the common good, is also the horizon of legal 
philosophy, it forms the intellectual and political 
source of justice. The idea of communism has very 
little in common with the failed and often atrocious 
practices of states and parties of that name. What is 
the link between communism, justice and rights? 


The theory of justice is the oldest failure of 
human thought. Since Homer, Plato and the Bible 
some of the best minds and fiery hearts have tried 
to define justice. They have failed. The paradox of 
justice is that while the principal has been clouded 
in uncertainty and controversy, injustice has always 
been felt with clarity, conviction and urgency. We 
know injustice when we come across it. Every time 
a theory has been put into practice, on the other 
hand, it soon created a sense of injustice and led 
to resistance, rebellion, revolution. Life starts with 
injustice and rebels against it. Thinking follows by 
contemplating justice and ending up as another 
case of injustice. 


h er by ae a 


Ernst Bloch, the Marxist philosopher to take 
the greatest interest in natural law concluded that 
humanity exhibits a historically enduring sense of 
resistance and rebellion. Marxist historicism and 
humanism came under devastating attack by Luis 
Althusser, poststructuralism, the philosophy of 
Alain Badiou. Progress is no longer guaranteed by 
historical necessity and the revolutionary wager has 
i firmly placed on the long odds of the coming 
which creates its militant subjects. How do 

are the epiphany and the subjects loyal to 
th necessary for its realisation? How does the 

ink with moral imperatives and psychological 
et us turn to origins. 


ia 
its t 


The oldest extant Greek text, a fragment 
: ‘but where things have 
heir passing away occurs 
cee ne for they are judged and 
make reparation (didonai diken) to one another 
for their adikia (désjointure, dislocation, injustice) 
according to the ordinance of time’. An archaic 
adikia imposes a debt on beings and opens history 
as its repayment. What does that mean? 


Let us follow the answer given by Sophocles in 
the Ode on Man, the superb first choral song from 
Antigone. 


polla ta deina kouden anthropou 
deinoteron pelei (332). 


Numberless wonders (deina), 

terrible wonders walk the world 

but none more wonderful and terrible 
(deinoteron) than man. 


In Heidegger’s reading, deinon, the key word, 
has two meanings: man’s violent power, evident 
in knowledge, art and law (fechne) but also the 
overpowering power of dike, the orderandstructure 
of Being. Techne confronts dike, man tears the 
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Adikia 
The idea of communism and rights 


overpowering dispensation of Being asunder and 
brings beings forth. In this confrontation between 
freedom (language and action) and necessity, (the 
order of the world), humanity opens history,’ 


But the overpowering order of dike can never be 
overcome fully. It tosses (pantoporos) all resourceful 
and everywhere-going man, back to being without 
passage and resource (aporos). Disaster and death 
are the inescapable conditions of human existence, 
created by the inescapable conflict between power 
and overpowering, freedom and necessity. Disaster 
lurks behind every achievement as its precondition. 
The fragment calls it adikia, dislocation, disjointure 
or injustice. Adikia is the foundation of dike. 
The sense of injustice is history’s judgment and 
reparation for the original adikia. There is more: the 
dislocation is in excess of any possible restitution 
and circulates endlessly ‘according to the ordinance 
of time’. Adikia is both the unending struggle 
between techne and dike and the limit between 
them, what keeps freedom and necessity apart. 


The dialectic between justice and injustice 
does not therefore lead to their synthesis. Injustice 
is not the opposite of justice; the unjust is not the 
contrary of the just; suffering injustice is not the 
logical opposite of doing injustice. Adikia is the gap 
between justice and injustice but also the ceaseless 
and impossible attempt to bridge it. 


The idea of communism is a response to the 
modern form of adikia. What mediations link 
the two? What is the specifically modern sense 
of injustice? How does it induce the rebellious 
subject? Finally, what role do normative ideas 
have in this process? 


The greatest perhaps modern maxim states: 
‘All men are born and remain free and equal in 
rights’. The normative innovation of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen was 
to bring together the classical maxim of justice 
suum cuique tribuere (give everyone his due) and 
the Christian command of universal equality, first 
evident in Paul’s statement that ‘there is no freeman 
or slave, man or woman, Greek or Jew, we are all 
united in Christ’. The Declaration disengaged the 
suum from the strict pre-modern hierarchical social 
status; it disengaged Christian universal equality 


from its exclusive association with religion and 
spirituality. The revolution gave these formal and 
material rights, rhetorically at least, to ‘all men’. 


The confrontation between hierarchical 
teleology and individualist ontology, out of which 
modernity emerged, could be resolved only through 
revolution. Revolution is not only radical socio- 
political change. It becomes a normative principle, 
the modern expression of techne. The ‘right to 
resistance to oppression’, a key political maxim 
of the declaration, is the highest form of freedom. 
The rights of man could emerge only through 
revolution; resistance sustains their vitality. The 
translation of constituent power into a posited 
right (the constitutionalisation of resistance as 
right) was as radical a normative innovation as was 
the proclamation of universal equality. 


Between 1789 and 1989, the primacy of the 
right to revolution over substantive rights was 
reversed and the call to justice turned into injustice. 
Kant was the first to dismiss the right to revolution 
as a contradiction in terms. The law cannot tolerate 
its own overthrow. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (1948) repeats the French statement 
of equal freedom but has no place for the right to 
resistance. On the contrary, the preamble states that 
these rights are given in order to prevent revolution 
and article 30 prohibits radical challenges to the 
political and legal system. Articles 15, 16 and 17 
of European Convention of Human Rights repeat 
this conservatism. As historians have convincingly 
shown, the ECHR was the creation of the 
demoralized European conservatives and Christian 
Democrats who saw in human rights the only way 
to re-assert their ideological hegemony.” 


The rights of man started as normative marks 
of revolutionary change. Positive human rights, 
their descendents, have become defence mechanisms 
against the possibility of resistance and revolution. 
The removal of the right to revolution was an 
attempt to foreclose radical change by making 
rights an insurance policy for the established order. 
This attempt was doomed to fail. The new emerges 
each time through a confrontation with ancien dike. 
But new dike and its conception of justice soon 
degenerate into adikia. The order of the world is 
but a species of its dislocation. 
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This unending confrontation brings back 
resistance and revolution through the sense of 
injustice adikia begets. The right to revolution, the 
foundation and guarantor of the ongoing struggle 
between justice and injustice, cannot be wished 
away. Permanent revolution is the modern condition 
in science and art. In politics, it has turned into 
a ghostly normativity, the ‘right to the event’ one 
could call it, which eternally returns as perhaps the 
most important moral command of modernity. 


Legal equality on the other hand, the way 
capitalist democracy read the egalitarian injunction, 
has increased the gap between rich and poor. 
Equality of opportunities means that outcomes 
on the output side will closely follow the unequal 
inputs. This symptom of adikia revives the dormant 
right to resistance and fuels the techne of rebellion. 
The law rejects and deletes the right to resistance. Yet 
it keeps coming back like the repressed in Tunisia, 
Egypt, Bahrain and Libya. The right to resistance is 
the impossible and forbidden kernel of law, the real 
that sustains legality and rights. 


The idea of communism and its normative 
call, which prepares its militants, is precisely a 
result of the failure of the promise of equality. 
Equality of opportunities means that outcomes on 
the output side will closely follow the differential 
inputs. Inequality created in the name of equality 
is an extreme symptom of contemporary adikia; 
it fuels the sense of injustice, revives the dormant 
right to resistance and ferments the techne of 
rebellion. Communism’s normative call, which 
educates militants, results from the failure of 
the promise of equality. It turns equality from 
a conditioned norm into unconditional axiom: 


People are free and equal; 
equality is not an 
objective or effect but the 
premise of action. 
Whatever denies this simple truth creates a right 
and duty of resistance. The equality of legal rights 
has consistently supported material and cultural 


inequality. Late modern adikia pits the performative 
of axiomatic equality against its pale regulative 


version. Axiomatic equality motivates militant 
subjects in late modernity. 


Alain Badiou’s axiomatic equality (each counts 
as one in all relevant groups) is the impossible 
boundary of rights culture.3 It means that healthcare 
is due to everyone who needs it, irrespective of 
means; that rights to residence and work belong 
to all who find themselves in a part of the world 
irrespective of nationality; that political activities 
can be freely engaged by all irrespective of 
citizenship and against the explicit prohibitions of 
human rights law. 


The neo-liberal state combines the functions 
of capitalist enterprise and muscleman for the 
market. The adikia hypothesis and the communism 
response, however, with its centrality of the enduring 
struggle between techne and dike, cannot wait for 
the withering away of state and law. Communism 
cannot survive if it abandons its opposition to 
the operations of capitalist state. But generic 
communism exists also in the here and now, when 
militants resist in Latin favellas, Athens streets or 
Tahrir Square proclaiming the equal singularity of 
all against the unequal differences sanctioned by the 
state. 


Its action revives the right 
to dissent and rebellion 
as the highest form of 
freedom. In the process, 
rights change from 
individual entitlements 
and possessions to aq new 
conception of ‘being 
in the right’ or ‘right-ing 
being’: giving equally 
to each what is due to all. 
It may be that only the 
idea of communism can 
save rights. 


Adikia 
The idea of communism and rights 


COSTAS DOUZINAS 


Costas Douzinas is Professor of Law and former Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Humanities at Birkbeck. 
Educated in Athens, London and Strasbourg, he has 
taught at the Universities of Middlesex, Lancaster, 
Prague, Athens, Griffith and Nanjing and is currently 

a visiting Professor at the University of Athens. 

Costas is a founding member of the Critical Legal 
Conference and the managing editor of Law and 
Critique: The International Journal of Critical Legal 
Thought and the Birkbeck Law Press. Costas specialises 
in political philosophy, jurisprudence human rights, 
aesthetics and critical theory. His many books include 
Postmodern Jurisprudence; Justice Miscarried; 

The Logos of the Nomos (with Ronnie Warrington); The 
End of Human Rights; Law and the Image (with Lynn 
Nead); Nomos and Aesthetics; Critical Jurisprudence 
(with Adam Gearey); Adieu Derrida (Palgrave 
Macmillan); Human Rights and Empire. His work has 
been translated in eight languages. 


NOTES 


1. Heidegger discusses the Ode on Man 
in Introduction to Metaphysics (R. Mannheim trans.) 
(New York, Doubleday Anchor, 1961), 155 ff. 
2. Samuel Moyn, The Last Utopia 
(Harvard University Press, 2010). 
3. Alain Badiou, Metapolitics (Verson, 2007), 
Chapters 6, 7 and 8. 
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Human Writes 


In 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Over 50 years Later, in a joint project with Professor Kendall Thomas, 
The Forsythe Company focuses on the act of inscribing basic rules for both the individual 
and society. Human Writes is a performative installation that reflects the history of 
human rights and the continuing obstacles to their full implementation. 


Text by Imanuel Schipper 
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Human Writes 


THE FORSYTHE COMPANY 


With the founding of The Forsythe Company in 2005, 
William Forsythe created a new, agile structure within 
which to further pursue the multi-faceted creative 
work begun with Ballett Frankfurt. Together with 

an ensemble of 17 dancers, he carries forward the 
intensive collaborative processes developed over 25 
years, producing works in the areas of performance, 
installation, film, and educational media. 


The Forsythe Company is Company-in-Residence 

of both the Festspielhaus Hellerau in Dresden and 

the Bockenheimer Depot in Frankfurt am Main. 

The Forsythe Company has been made possible by 

an innovative public-private partnership which is unique 
in its kind. This partnership includes the states of 
Saxony and Hesse, the cities of Dresden and Frankfurt 
am Main as well as corporate sponsors. 
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An Island, entire of itself? 


Much is written about 
the natural rights 
that fall to us as humans. 
Little is said about 
the rights of Nature. 


In ethics, an assumption is often made that when it 
comes to obligations it is only “r 
who count, only humans are “morally co 


Yet as Mary Midgley points out in her essay “Du 
Concerning Islands”, we would be unsettled by, 
ending of “Robinson Crusoe” where Crus6e deéides 


to completely destroy his uninhabited island, prior 
to departure. So why, if both he and Friday have no 
further use for the ant ees, rocks 
should they not dispose of Alfem at wi 

all, an island does not h: ights. 


Every year, I enjoy the privilege o 
of the Summer on a tiny rocky island in the Finnish 
Archipelago. Narrow pines grow for a few decades 
on the thin layer of soil before toppling over. It’s 
traditional among Finns to spend part of the 
summer in some remote place, preferably close to sea 


or lake water, where modern luxuries such) as S, 

flush lavatories and electricity are forsake fayour 

of immersion in wild, untamed nature. My s 

Finnish family are no exception and returfijsumimer 
Pp 


after summer to this somewhat unwelconiihg 
inhabited only by a few snakes (not all poisonous), 
numerous sea-birds, the occasional amphibious 
elk and some million ravenous mosquitoes, t 
brings the human visitors back year after year is 
just attachment to childhood places but the d 
to reconnect with some intangible, primal 
Paradoxically, it is the very unfamiliarity that 
accentuates the feeling that usual existence is one of 
exile. The inhospitable island offers the promise of 
coming home. 


Ue Yih le 


Like everywhere else in Finland, the islands of 
the Archipelago bear the brunt of environmental 
degradation. Blue-green algae, increased by fertilizer 
from agricultural run-offs, make the sea toxic. 
Meanwhile, a succession of mild winters have seen 
an explosion of a parasite that is killing off the pines. 
Both problems have their anthropogenic roots not 
just in Finland, but in bordering countries including 
Russia and ultimately, the whole industrialised 
world. Of course it is already accepted that such 
threats, so far as they affect humans, can and should 
iled by national and international laws, 
ents and treaties, which enshrine certain 
of a person to not suffer damage to her 

aii@od or amenity. But it seems there is 
no imperative to cease 


activity if no injury to 
ated or if any such harm is 
held to be igh aterial gains. 

Some p phi bly Peter Singer, have 
argued th onal ethic encompasses 
the suffering of other sentient beings, non-human 
animals, as moral subjects and bearers of rights. 
But, the notion of animal rights has its outspoken 
opponents, and its complexities. Setting aside 
tricky questions about how such rights should 
protect animals from exploitation, we still need a 

sis on which to adjudicate where there are clear 
nflicts between different non-human species. A 
cent problem in Finnish conservation is the rise in 
mbers of American mink. For two summers now 
ha(® been making an unwelcome appearance 

on the island and the use of traps to cull them is 
justified on the grounds of the destruction they 
1 hese animals, introduced by fur farming 
aving escaped or released by animal rights 
sts, pose a real threat to indigenous species 
ding the European mink which has been driven 
ost to extinction by the competition from their 
invading cousins. It could be that this example 
points to an error in focusing our attention on 
the rights of individual animals or species. Seeing 
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the island as an integrated ecosystem, a “biotic 
community” as the conservationist Aldo Leopold 
had it, might we allocate the rights to the whole, 
so that we recognise through a “land ethic” our 
obligations as members of a wider Cosmopolis. 


We find ourselves facing a deeper question 
about what it is for a thing to have value in and 
of itself. 


As a metaphysical 
question, it might 
be phrased: “what gives 
an entity the property 
that corresponds with our 
belief that it ought to 
be protected, cherished, 
even venerated?” 


We might value an animal or plant because of 
the instrumental benefits we derive from it — now 
or potentially in the future — either as a source of 
food, clothing, building material or for its aesthetic 
qualities or place in our culture, mythology or 
history. So for example, an argument is made to 
maintain biodiversity in a region, as a rare plant 
species might some day provide a cure for a disease. 
But, if we take that line, then must we admit that 
a species has no value if no one finds it edible, 
interesting or beautiful — if, that is, a species is 
useless to humankind? What obligation is there 
to preserve an ugly or inconvenient organism, or 
the environment which supports it? Pictures of 
threatened giant pandas or orang-utans bring 
donations flooding in but few mourn the loss of the 
Rocky Mountain locust, now extinct but once so 
abundant in the United States that their vast swarms 
were seen as a barrier to western expansion. 


When it comes to the rights of different sets 
of humans, there has been a historical movement 
extending the ethical canopy, bringing women, 
children and, relatively recently, Jews and Africans 
into the fold of those held to be bearers of legal 
and moral rights. Each stage of ethical and legal 
development has required a dramatic shift in 


attitudes against the tide of ideological resistance 
by, for example, slave-owners. We should not then 
be surprised by, or reject, out-of-hand challenges to 
our deeply held convictions concerning the proper 
limits of our moral concern. 


Just as communitarians question the atomistic 
discourse of individual rights, exponents of “Deep 
Ecology” argue for the intrinsic value of wilderness 
areas and whole ecosystems. A searching question 
that follows concerns whether we should then 
attribute rights to entities which are not conscious 
or even sentient. Although plants and ecosystems 
can be spoken of as “having interests”, they do not 
have the capacity in terms of desires, dislikes, hopes 
and fears, to be aware of what those interests are. 
If having moral or legal rights requires personhood 
then by what strange logic can a river or forest — or 
for that matter the Gulf of Mexico, as the injured 
party after the Deepwater Horizon oil-spill — be 
deemed a moral subject? 


The idea is not as outlandish as it may at first 
seem. As far back as 1972, American Law Professor 
Christopher D. Stone wrote an influential paper 
with the title “Should Trees have Standing?” Stone 
constructs a systematic and persuasive argument 
that trees, species, ecosystems and other natural 
objects could and should be granted such a status 
in law that would allow them to seek redress and be 
represented in court (by appointed legal guardians), 
have injuries to themselves taken into account and 
compensation paid for their benefit. He argues that 
the current system where only an injured individual 
or a corporation can claim injury means that 
destructive activities often continue unabated. If a 
factory pollutes a river, owners of land downstream 
can sell out the river, accept cash in return for 
waiving their rights so that the factory owner can 
continue to profit from his irresponsibility. The 
idea of such objects having legal standing raises 
other interesting issues. If we listen to the post- 
Thatcher mantra, can anything have rights without 
responsibilities? Could farmers sue a river for 
flooding their fields? The answer to this quibble is 
to point to human cases such as neonates, coma 
patients or some people with severe physical or 
mental disabilities where few would deny the rights 
that they bear and no one seriously suggests that we 
can require any performance of duties in return. 
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Stone also claims that once institutional 
changes have been made, social and psychic shifts 
will follow. We don’t have to wait for a movement 
in our consciousness regarding natural objects 
before the way they are treated can change. Rather, 
by legislating and establishing precedents where 
authoritative public bodies review actions taking 
into consideration the interests of an entity, then the 
obligations of individuals, corporations and states 
towards that entity are made visible. We see that a 
thing has rights when they are silhouetted against 
a background of legal obligations, mechanisms, 
prohibitions and penalties. Indeed, since Stone 
published his paper, there has already been some 
progress reflecting such a conception in legal 
decisions. The Sierra Club successfully brought 
an action in the name of an endangered species, 
the Palila, against Hawaii’s Department of Land 
and Natural Resources who were ordered by the 
court to remove herds of goats and sheep from the 
bird’s habitat. And in 2008, Ecuador’s constitution 
was amended, granting Nature “the right to exist, 
persist, maintain and regenerate its vital cycles, 
structure, functions and its processes in evolution.” 


The strategy of enacting a judicial procedure 
to protect the rights of natural objects might then 
be effective as a kind of short-term emergency 
measure. Just as some environmentalists have come 
round to supporting nuclear energy as a necessary 
evil to reduce carbon emissions before the damage 
becomes irreparable, a legal framework of rights for 
natural objects might provide a necessary but not 
so evil means of restraining rampant consumerism. 
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In the long run, it may even provide the catalyst 
for a change in attitudes and at worst, the rights 
strategy might at least be a way of playing for time, 
allowing opinion-formers — philosophers, teachers, 
“spiritual leaders” — a few decades of theorising 
and rhetoric to bring us to our senses. 


But maybe the discussion about whether we 
should grant such rights misses the point. We 
find ourselves drawn to wild nature because on a 
deeper level we recognise it not as an “other” but 
as “us”. When, it eventually dawns on us that we 
are not atomic individuals but unbounded parts 
of a continuing process, then perhaps a discourse 
of rights can be replaced with one that embodies a 
sense of ourselves, not as independent islands, but 
as essentially embedded in a natural network that is 
itself an island, one surrounded not by water, but 
by space. 


All that is then required 
is not just “respect 
for nature” but respect for 
ourselves — self-respect 
being not a duty or 
a right but a state without 
which the very notion 
of rights is meaningless. 


JOHN HEYDERMAN 


John Heyderman graduated in philosophy from 
Birkbeck College. He has recently moved to Helsinki. 


CLARA TERNE 


Clara is based in Stockholm, Sweden where she works 
as an illustrator and graphic designer from her Little 
studio by the water. Recently graduating with an MA 
from Konstfack College in Stockholm, having done her 
BA at LCC in London, she now divides her time between 
commercial work and self-initiated projects and enjoys 
experimenting with digital imagery. > ww.terne.se 
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texts by John Heyderman/illustration by Clara Terne 
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Animals Deserve More 


ThanR 


Attributing rights 
to nonhuman animals is 
often regarded 
as a radical notion. 


Ifnot radical then perhaps simply ridiculous. Critic 
Wesley Smith, for example, has recently described 
animal rights as an “antihuman ideology” and 
a “quasi religion” in which humans would be 
“demoted to a community of equals.” In reality, 
attributing rights to nonhuman animals is neither 
(sufficiently) radical nor ridiculous. It is simply 
the expansion of a familiar concept to individuals 
who have historically been left out of the moral 
community. It is progress but it may prove to be 
the kind of progress which reveals the inherent 
shortcomings in the very concept of “rights” 
whether it is applied to humans or nonhumans. 


The explicit purpose of rights is 
the interests of an individual against 
of society. Interests which are dee 
fundamental, in some sense, may be pfOtected by 
rights so as to preclude those interests fiom being 


compromised or traded away for the.good of others. 
Interests which are protected by ay be said 
to be “non-negotiable.” 
Consider a particula um. he right to to say that 
freely express oneself. y th t cannot be a net increase 


denied to someone simply because what they wish to 
say may be unpopular or even hurtful. Rights are 
trump cards which allow an individual to prioritize 
his or her interests over the interests — even the 
greater interests — of others or of society. 


This may sound enticing when viewed from the 
perspective of the rights holder but the experience is 
likely to be quite different when it is others who are 
asserting their rights to act in ways that compromise 
our well-being. 


3! 


ights 


Therefore, a principal reason to reject the whole 
notion of rights — and therefore of rights for 
animals — is that rights fail to provide sufficient 
protection for members of a community. They are 
counterproductive and fail to do precisely what they 
are designed to do. By recognizing rights we are more 
often harming ourselves and compromising our 
interests than we are protecting our interests. Rights 
may protect certain interests but they also serve 
as constraints as to how we may protect ourselves 
or assist others. Honoring the rights of others will 
often require us to stand idle and accept a great deal 
of preventable suffering be it our own suffering or 
the suffering of others. 


A tangible example of 
how this applies to 
animals may be in order. 


If animals have rights then a right to bodily 
integrity is likely to be amongst them. Such a right 
would hold that their bodies are not to be mutilated 
or otherwise manipulated for the sake of others. 
Recognizing this right would prohibit practices 
such as cropping dogs’ ears and docking their tails 
but it would seemingly also prevent spay and neuter 
eries from being performed. This is because 
nimal undergoing the surgery would not be 
imary beneficiary of the surgery but would 
ing @tered for the sake of others; something 
that rights specifically prohibit. But refraining from 
performing spay and neuter surgeries is guaranteed 
to result i@simeyease in the number of 
unwanted d. other animals. That is 
h a right would result in 
But we cannot simply 
point to uffering as a reason to 
violate the rig e sole purpose for which 
rights exist is to preclude appeals to how others may 
be harmed. Rights are non-negotiable. 


Furthermore, as a practical matter, asserting 
the existence of a right is a philosophical dead-end 
which can only be followed by raising one’s voice or 
perhaps pounding the nearest table for emphasis. 
One does not generally argue for the existence of 
a right but rather asserts that a right exists in the 
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course of arguing for something else. If I claim to 
have a particular right, the only retort available to 
someone who disagreed would be “No, you don’t,” 
which is clearly not very convincing. 


If animal rights advocates can decide that 
animals have rights not to be violently transformed 
into food and other consumer products, then meat- 
eaters could also simply decide that they have a right 
to use animals for such ends creating an impasse. 
There is little reason why one right would be on 
stronger footing than another. Rights seemingly 
come for free which is highly problematic. 


Rights are also drastically 
unrealistic; in reality, 
they represent a series of 
promises which cannot all 
be fulfilled. 


It is simply too easy to award rights as if they were 
1.0.U.s that will never come due. Eventually actions 
which have an equal claim to being protected by a 
right will come into conflict. Rights based theories 
rarely offer satisfactory means of resolving such 
conflicts whereas other moral theories have the 
means to resolve them in principled ways which aim 
to minimize harm. 


IAN SMITH 


lan Smith has been an animal Liberation activist for 
several years. He earned a Master’s degree 

in philosophy at the University of Connecticut where 
he focused on ethics and political theory. In addition 
to working toward animal Liberation, Smith has been 
involved in the labor movement as a union organizer 
and has served as a student board member for 

the New York Public Interest Research Group (NYPIRG). 
He has worked on numerous environmental, 
anti-nuclear, and student rights campaigns througout 
New York State. He is currently a research associate 
in the Laboratory Investigations Division of People for 
the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA). 


Instead of a rights based approach to resolving 
conflicts between the various interests of members 
of the moral community, I would therefore endorse 
a consequentialist approach in which an agent’s 
interests may only be compromised when it is 
necessary in order to meet the greater interests 
of another. It would never be permissible to give 
priority to one’s own lesser interests at the expense 
of another’s greater interests. 


Given the current hyperindividualistic paradigm 
of attempting to protect interests by awarding rights, 
there is no non-arbitrary way to recognize rights for 
humans and to deny them to nonhuman animals. 
But once that is done the inherent flaws with the 
paradigm of rights will itself hopefully become 
more readily apparent. Further moral progress 
will require that rights be discarded in favor of an 
approach that balances interests rather than insists 
on unwavering individualistic claims. 


Animals — both human 
and nonhuman — 
deserve more than rights. 


PIETRO COCCO 


| graduated from the Italian Institute of Photography, 
I'm based in Milan, where | work. Currently my work 

is divided between partnerships works with designers 
and brands and the improvement of my artistic 
research ranging between artificially creating 
surrealistic situations and description of contemporary 
society through the analysis of two worlds: the 
representation of everyday objects and the description 
of the urban landscape. Often in my projects | use 
irony as a tool subtle and provocative. 

> www.pietroc.com 
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Great Expectations 


This series of illustrations is based on female 
roles and moral values expected of women 
in traditional and contemporary Spanish society. 


The aim of this project is to comment on the 
huge influence of the Catholic church in education 
and the government’s political and social decisions 
which have created moral double standards 
among the population. Values are divided between 
modernity and tradition, especially among the 
youth in rural areas. 


A feminine universe is portrayed based on 
female stereotypes, family hierarchies and an ironic 
vision of religious iconic imagery. Throughout 5 
ages of women, the viewer will discover a universe 
of moral constrictions and social behaviors that 
constitute ‘How a woman’s life is expected to be 
and how she should behave according togmeligigus 
and/or social guidelines’. Each of the [ithagd§) is 
an altar and homage to the female condition fand 
simultaneously a claim for female freédontjof 
expression and autonomy. 


Nifiez (Childhood) 


The power of chu ed iow in Spain 
can be seen as a powerfu of ipulating the 
population’s beliefs fro ry y ge. 


and tales are used to introduce Cath@licism to 
children. At the same ti demxol re defined 
by the social conventi that sexism to 


infant’s lives, emphasizing differentiation between 
girls and boys. 


Adolescencia (Adolescence) 

In the age of awakening to sexuality and 
adulthood, the awareness of ‘guilt’ arises in young 
women’s minds. This piece includes references to 
the female representations in the Bible and the 
‘good’ and the ‘evil’ stereotypes of women: Virgin 
Mary ‘the mother’ and Eve, the original sinner. 


Matrimonio (Marriage) 

At a certain age, every girl was expected to get 
married to attain prestige and social status, with 
family and society exerting a huge pressure over 
them. This is an issue that is often associated to 
developing countries, but that is still happening in 
western societies, especially in rural areas. 


Maternidad (Motherhood) 

This piece is dedicated to maternity and aims to 
pay tribute to ancient worships to fertility and the 
“Mother Earth’. Nowadays, positive connotations 
of femininity are rarely found in Catholic imagery. 
I wanted to portray the act of giving birth as a 

ave, powerful decision, and the also the pressure 
women of a time limit to do so. 


Vejez (Ageing) 
heganfluence of the media and established 
social nae make maturity and the loss of beauty 
a worrying issue. How important is for a woman to 
look bea his be a priority and entitle 
us to change (0) by artificial means? 


IRIA PROL 


Iria Prol (Sp 5) has*récently completed her 
Graphic Arts MA at The University of the West 

of England, Bristol. In 2008 she finished her Product 
Design degree between Valencia (Spain) and Nantes 
(France). During these periods of study Iria has also 
developed her practice through freelancing, work 
experience and self-initiated projects. Starting with 
a strong base as a product designer, her approach 
has evolved to encompass design and illustration 
allowing her to offer well-rounded skills as a 
freelancer. Always open to collaboration, one of her 
main aspirations is finding motivated individuals to 
work with and produce meaningful outcomes. 

Her latest work explores her own cultural identity as 
well as sociopolitical issues and personal experiences. 
> www.iriaprol.com 
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Des électrons sous 
les Paupiéres/Lapsus Prompta 


Pictures full of ellipses 
and silences, 
dislocating to the enigma. 
Using tirelessly 
ambiguity, telling us the 
privacy. 


The debris of your memory are picked to be thrown 
light. Then, the story can be told, true or false... 
whatever. A memory showing an intimate sphere 
where human disorders reign; inner fits can be told. 
My concerns are brought to the human reality of 
our time. Tirelessly trying to translate the human’s 
secrets, I reveal what can be private for someone. 


Through my work we can discover photographs 
impregnated with ambiguity. Preferring a picture to 
decrypt than a picture given which is already here, a 
resistant picture in a way. We can see a research of 
ambiguity in the pervasiveness of the bodies and in 
their weakness. Trying another narrative form, like 
these silent bodies which do not reveal everything. 
A narrative form that cannot be put in a time space 
or in a traditional space. 


It means, taking photographs without giving 
them a definitive meaning, to be facinga silent privacy. 
How to make visible through the photography what 
is hidden, how to highlight this invisible and dumb 
gesture? This reflection is always corresponding with 
my photographic work. 


Weare talking now abouta kind of parallel reality, 
an interstitial territory which ignores geographic 
spaces and political systems, which belongs neither 
to a reality quite true nor a fiction consciously 
developed, but is rather enriched by its own rituals 
and rules of conduct where the distinction between 
good and evil, happiness and sadness, innocence and 
perversity, reality and fantasy, fade. 


These images have in common the evocation 
below and beyond the assertion, the suspension of 
action for the expression. This work does not flee the 
world, but intends to build an interpretation, where 
something dumb and indefinable is really present. 


The characters here are not in action, they are 
like bodies vaguely absent themselves. Portraits 
where opacity and strangeness resist. Everything 
happen as their assignment (referential, spatial 
and temporal) was stopped for a while, as isolated 
from the world of appearances. So we find in these 
photographs the utopia of a suspended time and the 
cruelty of a relapse sensed. The photography is, it 
is known, the special instrument of this temporal 
ambiguity. 


I use ambulation as a creative process. I seek 
to have, throughout my approach, a perceptual 
and poetic attitude faced with reality. Wandering, 
or, we could say, an intense and slow aspiration 
led me to these places dilapidated, full of history. 
These places are like equivalents of the body. Most 
are representations of a melancholy state of mind 
rather than portraits of specific places. These places 
are used somewhat as the timeless backdrop of 
intimate dramas, which are transformed to a garden 
that retains traces of small personal stories. These 
images attempt to echo the reality of our time with 
a melancholy tone surely as a consequence of social 
evolution, basically characterized by the loss of 
community. 


ELISE BOULARAN 


Born in 1984, in Narbonne, South of France. Lives and 
works in Paris. After a Master's degree of creation 

and artistic research at the University of Toulouse, 
and studies at the photography school of Toulouse, 
she pursues her artistic research and decides to 
become independent. During this period, she develops 
a photographic work turned to the story, realizing 
images loaded with ellipses and silences. This work 
does not shy away from the world, but intends to build 
an interpretation, where something deaf, indefinable 
is present. Her preoccupations concern the human 
reality of our time, trying to reveal what can be secret 
at the individual's. Elise participates regularly in 
exhibitions and publications both in France and abroad. 
Represented by PvonK Gallery, Berlin. 

> www.eliseboularan.com 
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DIEGO BEYRO 


Diego Beyré was born in 1984 in Buenos Aires, Argentina 
He studied Fine Arts at IUNA and Art Direction in 

La Escuela Superior de Creativos Publicitarios before 
finding work as an Art Director at El Cielo of Agulla & 
Baccetti in Buenos Aires. He was two years in residency 
at Fabrica, the Benetton group communications 
research centre in Italy. 


There he worked as plastic artist and creative. 
He also remains an active founding member 
theuncoolhunter.com. Currently he is living and 
working in Buenos Aires, Argentina. He also has 
a moustache. 

> www.diegobeyro.com 
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Metamedia 


I’ve known the soft fading of the concept taken to the real in the hollow 
of my concrete depths occult blood-soaked sacrifice remnant lucid dreams as 
archaeological artefacts; histories left intact both genders merged into one ruse of 
obscurity progress recoiling in the minds of erudite youths reality of experience 
denied through critical theory, medicalized bodies and metatext self-imposed on 
each subject, reinforced with abstinence lives that vanish amid goals, plans and 
academic degrees cautious, preventative; using pills, patches and screens men 
and women obstructing each other on phosphorescent dance floors swaying 
in retrospective instances drugged, struggling to unknow adolescent girls and 
boys delighting in unearthing things; scandalous books, hypermedia and hyped- 
up new social scenes distrust of moments, continuity, ubiquitous fear no space 
to roam, discover, waste time, talk amongst peers words uttered in soundbites, 
socially agreeable inept to scratch the indomitable surface that says we are all 
equal repressed psyche’s outrage in outbursts of violence gunfire and bullet holes 
drilling conformity into young wounds heavy noise, droning screaming music as 
a reacquaintance with death- dreading disappearing; the horror of those who are 
left failed romantics striving to tear into the other instead attacking themselves 
or obsessively modifying bodies submerged in virtual opium haze and alternate 
binary states infinite white nights for insomniacs or somnambulists to reenact 
their reveries in absence of words to represent any sincere feeling or art to 
express all the spectral atomic divisions of our selves dissolution of narratives 
coincides with constant streaming of reocurrences antidote to growing distrust 
of emotion, hypersensitive suicide-deep fashion currents indifferent, radically 
passive disregard for serious acts hours spent in bars, clubs hailing the past in 
safety of the certain end carried along by great waves of mythologized stories; 
heroicized punks, surrealists and beat poets media promises of what one day 
you can become keeping entire generations tame, rushed and afraid nightcrawls 
forbidding the intimate; s’ touch betraying mistrust of one another’s 
thoughts outside, co iiag for what’s next recreators of 
images sourcing older me texts viewers claim control 
of the meaning; shallow s 
each alone in interiorize 
minimalism of megalom € ws that there are no 
more friends or enemieggto fight for or against the predators lurk inside and self- 
destruct at moments @fsevere doubt and impotence the burden of responsibility 


is snatche fre kind as we drift in “BQ 
Wo 


informati@m-satura 
text by Jovita Berlin 
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Arc of Fatalism 


From dim caverns faint flickers of lost flames with no gods on stone, stained 
glass or tainted prayers to striped scattered tribes divided along straight lines 
predefined leading nowhere but to more questions and crossroads beheaded 
feudalism drawing up the republic scrawling aristocratic liberal jargon through 
socialist rule by hammer, sickle and the promise of stars distributed to red 
crowds of thieves, frauds, beggars and imposters to globalization regionalized 
into one numbing unified nation through a borderless anarchic apparatus 
and unprecedented alienation triumphing fascist aesthetes for an information- 
blinded democratic facade creative distraction young forever, obscure eternally 
and vacuously loud storming bullets, bombs and schizophrenic war machines 
on the black oily surface sinking deadly, steadily deepwater slick thrust into the 
oceanic frantic last gasps of the turquoise blue atlantic mobs roar in suits and 
ties toward an auto-reseting climate and self-fulfilling doom drowning leaving 
cratered destroyed charring for the burnt survival of the fittest critters clad in 
beetle armor evolution’s slow devolved shouts floating over the false currency of 
paper to digital to quantum against the exchange value of the docile human asset 
and the networked commodity function last exodus from the metropolis into the 
woods, urban ruins, deserts and arctics observed from above but unchartered 
following a leader psychotic with bow, arrow, rifle, bricks, drone manpower 
and a forged plan for revised order joining the ranks of pirates under a black 
flag signaling the tyrannical power of pledged freedom through monism and 
violence smudging dirt and blood from hands to faces into primal patterns of 
battles and allegiance propelled by peyote, hash, yage and the idealism of dead 
authors calling out ancestral names in vain toward a sacred sky soundless and 
unresponsive creating new idols erect from naked voices of symbols, signs, fire, 
smoke and endless nightmares risking lives in the hunt, cold bath and brush with 
strangers under deadly unprotected darkness resurrect from scratch, filth and 
lies a new culture with its own clay pots wooden shelter and fresh water supplies 
where we'll learn to fear the beast again yet fight to the death for pride where gold, 
diamonds, weapons and jets will be buried in their nomadic distances like dotted 
lines empty between destinations where everything we make will be connected to 
the source of mind of the strategist, the builder and the executioner where for 
the first time in ages we will fear death in concrete ways that we'll create art and 
rituals to commemorate our lives in every present waking state and we'll dedicate 
our lives to that where the smell of skin, oils, plants will invigorate our flesh 
and we'll feel the potent gust of poisons where walls of figures and legendized 
myths will inscribe the wisdom of forgotten cities where we'll kick and scream 
break down transcend and spit out the venom of alluring suburbs theme parks 
and morphine burning entertainment coliseums, filmscreen blown-up heroes 
and boredum torture where we’ll gallop toward sunsets returning after days of 
dreams, visions and existential torment not to make films to replace our lives 
but to live then erupt where the music will be live, unedited, words memorized 
and passed down by heart through sincere speakers to crowds awake eye to eye 
and responsive where we'll mark calendars and watch stars without maps or 
a quest to conquer them where everyone will tire out then sleep close by with 
nowhere to hide, repress or systemically lose their self in an unconscious suicide 
through borderline, ADD, bipolarity, depression or stress with no psychologists, 
pathologists, oncologists or bona fide psychopaths just shamen aware of ecstacy, 
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mortality, disease and the dance of death where we'll feel the grimace of black 
waves, drunken winds, white thunder, solitude or trembling burning dead bodies 
to rise in smoke or drift at sea and fade away on the horizon on Earth not as 
a miniature globe in our hands but in relation to the cosmic as absent bodies 
headed for unmarked graves hopelessly surrounded. 


To The Last Human 


Imploding. Hell is not having anywhere to go mid-night midstream or 
morning when no familiar glances, acquaintances or even rivals greet you in 
your darkest, most recessive invincible spins of madness in nameless aggravation 
temporarily sedated only by night-time cafés, street parties, eateries, galleries, 
corners, alleys, homes, parks, studios or at least cigarettes out on the dim spots 
written off by authorities when rooms around you empty induce shivers and 
waterfalls wash your dreams into a distant past leaving you stranded with 
regrets and envy when the only things that seem alive occur online but somehow 
you can’t even track, watch or witness those changes when the surrounding 
roads are uninspiring and tired, nauseated, sick of tasks, next steps and dealing 
with legions of those who came before you and gave up you retire mid-twenties 
when structures, politics and morality are so temporary they last unchanged for 
split seconds relinquishing control of the coming instant (since it takes too long 
and in that time anything could happen including the apocalypse) when you'd 
rather be alone at nightfall asleep by day or lying in the sun that is no deity but 
a star acting as light for this sphere that shifts and twists in new dimensions at 
speeds somewhere out there and not internal like a pulse or extreme pain when 
real bodies resemble statues in their permanent stagnant sarcophagus hard 
and rough and dead gone sterilized in their rotting when collective memory is 
fleeting and sums up into a mess of honorless wars and progressively less noticed 
corpses scattered untouched, abandoned and unnamed when every corner of 
this exploited world drives you out like an obscene womb that you’ve outgrown 
and everything since then is rushing when psyches and paths are winding evasive 
and nothing is secure or fated having overdosed on expectations leading to 
asphyxiation of the imagination when on the brink of revolution we act in high 
blood hearing the timbre of found voices resound planning the execution with 
volcanic ash rising mad, hurricanes, earthquakes and wind torrents that sweep 
through our sleep while glaciers tumble as they melt when shedding tears with 
the North we swap water for the thick crimson coursing through drained veins 
we blaze through the distant flickering haze of an achromatic synchronized no 
man’s ocean; drifting, deserted delirium swaying formless and open. 


Unwritten Manifesto 


Rise, rise erotic one! 
Rise my anonymous cult in the ignored underworld! 
| am the invisible minority. 


No work, system or revolt could ever capitalize 
on this aesthetic; 
no scheme 
stabilizes the highest knowledge 
or copies the primal works on cave walls; 
these hot hues turned irreverant beyond the speed of Light- 
we look out, but don’t know our own. 


One touch is the end! And death? 
It rises and falls the way loss both longs and Lives 
desireless, unscathed and newborn. 
Die, die a million sublime ways 
to mock our final breath, smiling as the crosshares fade; 
We steal new flames to purge decay to ash and bones. 


This is our symposium 
one thought embodied more riveting than 
a thousand encounters with Them 
no advances seen or heard through glass walls of 
this defeated herd 
I’d rather remain silent- 
as the physicists calculate our truths I’Ll be inside them. 


Drunk, and of one mind; no audience 
within the collider we are the particles divided. 


JOVITA BERLIN 


A semiotics vein courses through notions of social 
disruption and dispersion in her work, revealing an 
underlying referential void. She appropriates a turncoat 
approach to creating written and visual bodies of work; 
nowhere is the process settled, defined, or final. 

Her installations, multimedia performances and 

poetry have been showcased and presented in Toronto, 
Montreal and Warsaw. > www.perverzion.eu 
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The Quiet after the Storm: 
Croatia’s displaced Serbs 


€ 37-year-old Peda Radic is from 
Knin in Southern Croatia but was 
displaced by Operation Storm in 
1995. He now Lives alone in Rtanj 
refugee centre in Serbia as his 
last remaining family abandoned 
him due to his alcoholism. 

Rtanj, Serbia. 


@ Sava Samardzija cuts the hair 
of his friend Slavolub Kristic while 
his brother Duro drinks brandy. 
The Samardzija brothers live as 
refugees in Rtanj collective centre 
in Serbia since fleeing their home 
in Croatia in 1995. 

Rtanj, Serbia. 
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The Quiet after the Storm: 
Croatia’s displaced Serbs 


€ Slavica Eremic feeds her baby 
son Nikola while her husband 
Nebojsa sleeps. 2!-year-old 
Slavica married Serbian Nebojsa 
when she was 19. Nebojsa had 
returned to Croatia after several 


years of exile in Serbia only to M@ Milica Calic and her father 
find his family home inhabited Milan in their tiny rented room 
by a Bosnian refugee. The young in Serbia two days before 
family now live in what used to be their move back to Milan’s 
Nebojsa’s grandmother’s house. childhood home in Southern 
Jurga, Croatia. Croatia. Golobinci, Serbia. 
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The Quiet after the Storm: 
Croatia’s displaced Serbs 


The Croatian war of Independence displaced over 300.000 Croatian 
Serbs between 1991 and 1995. It was towards the end of the war that 200.000 
of them were uprooted by a Croatian military offensive known as Operation 
Storm. This was the single largest displacement of people in Europe since 
World War Two. 


With tactical advice and training from the US, the first of two massive 
country wide military operations were launched in an attempt to rout the 
Serbian paramilitary units that controlled vast parts of Croatia. Operation 
Storm only lasted a few days and although hailed as a military masterstroke 
on the part of the Croats, the majority of those displaced were innocent 
civilians. 


Thirteen years later people are still trickling back despite the odds, in 
order to reclaim houses and rebuild lives in their homeland. This body of 
work follows the journeys of several Croatian Serbs who have returned from 
living in exile, and some ofthose who-still remain as refugees in Serbia. 


Of the 300.000 ethnigS oatia during and after the War 
turned, half of them through 
returns process. However, the 
alfthat figure as many merely 


© secure their home and then remain in ir country of exile, 


ey will 
ouring 


with Croatia’s bid to join the EU at the top of the governmefi’s wish list 
the number of returnees needs to increase drastically over thel€@oming years 
before they can claim there is unanimous respect for the Serb minorities’ 
rights, a specific EU requirement. 


The process of reclaiming a home is arduous, often taking years to fully 
complete. In many cases people’s homes have either been destroyed, become 
dilapidated or have been inhabited by someone else. The living conditions 
that the Serbs return to are often dire and many communities lack basic 
amenities such as running water and electricity. The excuse from the Croatian 
authorities is that not enough people have returned to such areas to warrant 
connecting them to the main supplies. But such neglect undoubtedly deters 
many from returning, especially younger generations. 


The average age of Serb returnees is 51 and the general consensus is that 
old Serbs merely want to return to die in their homeland. When I put this 
notion to returnee Branko Banic he replied by saying 


“No, no, | don’t want to return to die. 
| want to return to Live” 
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“@ Jansa Tisma rises at 6:30 am 
to milk her cattle. Having fled 
Operation Storm Janja and her 
family returned to their farm 
in Tremusnjak, near the city of 
Sisak in 2001. Since returning 
they have not received any 
reconstruction grant. Despite 
such difficulties they are 
producing highly regarded 
milk for a distribution company 
in Sisak. Tremusnjak, Croatia. 


Ivor Prickett 


> Mirko Gvoic tends to the boiler 
that heats the rooms in Rtanj 
refugee camp. Mirko is employed 
as a handyman by the manager 
of the centre but has not been 
paid for over a year due to 

cash flow problems. Rtanj, Serbia. 
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IVOR PRICKETT 


Irish photographer Ivor Prickett is currently based 

in Beirut, from where he contributes to a number of 
leading publications whilst also working on 
long-term documentary projects. His work about 

the displacement of Croatian Serbs was recognised 
through three major photography awards in 2007; 

the lan Parry Scholarship, the BJP/Nikon Endframe 
Award and the National Portrait Gallery Photography 
Prize Godfrey Argent Award. 


Ivor’s work has been published in The Sunday Times 
magazine, The Saturday Telegraph magazine, The 
Sunday Telegraph Seven magazine, The Guardian 
Weekend magazine, Geographical, Foto8, Daylight, 
Fader and Exit. He completed a degree in Documentary 
Photography at the University of Wales, Newport. 

> www.ivorprickett.co.uk 
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Dumora 


A giant In the Desert 


“| give the spirit free 
rein. | let the spirit express 
itself through me. It takes 

possession of me, 
grows within me. | begin 
to move in all directions. 
lam no longer myself.” 


I have been filming Reuben in the small 
apartment that he shares with two men from 
Nigeria and Liberia. Reuben is from Ghana and 
lives in Casablanca, in Morocco. He stops boxing 
and begins to move slowly, as if dancing, cooling 
down. Little by little, the dance turns into a trance. 
He looks like a shaman. 


The trance is over, we talk about chaos, 
the violence inside the body. He relaxes. The 
neighborhood around us is quiet, asleep. He lies in 
bed with the covers pulled up to his chin, his eyes 
closed. His cell phone is the only light in the room. 
He tells me the story of how he crossed the Sahara 
desert as an illegal immigrant. If he is alive to tell 
his tale today, he says, it is because a giant let him 
live, allowed him to find his way in the dark, cold 
night of the desert. Reuben was dead and came 
back to life. 


This is how Reuben described his passage, a 
voyage undertaken by thousands of immigrants 
each year, a harsh reality of our contemporary 
society. But in his telling of it, Reuben’s story 
becomes a kind of Odyssey, taking on mythological 
proportions. Through modification of the story we 
expect to hear, he becomes a heroic individual, one 
who can communicate with spirits and converse 
with the gods. The desert becomes a place of retreat 
for him, a place to which he can return, where he 


can place himself in the past, the present and the 
future. He ceases to be “illegal”; he is equal with the 
gods. He no longer weeps as he tells his story, no 
longer cries as he has done so many times in front 
of countless journalists. 


I sat close to him in the darkness, hardly 
daring to move a muscle. As I filmed him doing his 
trance-dance, contorting my body to make way for 
his movements in the cramped room, I shivered, 
terrified that he might suddenly strike out against 
me, an intruder witnessing something that he should 
not see. 


My mind was contorting too, grappling with 
this tremendous discovery that was to influence so 
much of my work from there on out. A discovery 
that led me to make a film in the US based on 
Reuben’s story of the giant in an entirely different 
context of economic crisis and racial tensions. His 
story was adapted to a different language, culture 
and place: as if the story of one individual, told 
from a bed in the outskirts of Casablanca, was the 
story of all humanity. As if by taking control of 
one’s own story, we could create another “other”, 
that of the self. As if a story could become more 
valuable than any other imaginable testimony, any 
other document in the service of a political cause. 


At the risk of losing everything, all that counts 
are these words, the only words worth listening to: 
words that appear in the darkness, where prying eyes 
can no longer observe us, where it is dark, where we 
become invisible, where there is nothing left but the 
words themselves. 


| ceased to exist. 


There was nothing but the empty space of the 
desert and the cold of the night, seeping in through 
a hole in the wall. I could hear the wind of the 
desert blowing through the room. In the dead of 
the night, a song rose up. If words could sing, you 
would hear the most beautiful song in the world. 
At last, [had discovered a place I wanted to return 
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to again and again. A place in which I could place 
myself in the past, the present and the future. 


“If one day, | discover 
that | can no longer 
stand strong against the 
violence of the world, 
| will return to the desert. 
That, or | will kill myself, 
to retain my dignity.” 

An act of resistance is the willingness to disrupt 
the chronology of time, to go beyond the visible, to 
reverse directions, to break the inevitability of the 


self, to be nothing, to have nothing, to reverse the 
trauma. The act of resistance is to accept chaos. 


In a few months, Reuben and I will go back to 
the desert in search of the giant. 


The project consists of three films: Ferdaous, 


The Noise Made by People, and The Eye of the 
Giant. 


PIERRE-EDOUARD DUMORA 


Born in 1980, lives and works in Paris, France and 
Casablanca, Morocco. Studied economics and law, 
then art and cinema at Le Fresnoy, Studio National 
des Arts Contemporains (2007-2009). Mainly works 

in films and installations as an old-fashioned 
adventurer in the unknown territories of our XXIst 
century to explore its beliefs, myths, fears, and using 
film-making as a compass. Through sound and 
image his work tries to create unusual situations 
and experiences to ultimately give form to new 
inter-subjectivity zones. His work has been presented 
internationally (Paris, New York, Sao Paulo...) 

and has been the recipient of numerous prize and 
grants. Among other projects, he’s currently 

working on his first feature. 
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by Peter Eramian 


Images courtesy of Advers Media 


Peter: So how was he (Stik) born? 


Stik: Well Stik’s androgynous, Stik’s not a 
he. Whenever I do press releases or anything like 
that, whenever I speak about Stik, I try not to use 
pronouns like he or she. It’s kind of important 
that Stik’s androgynous, like the characters in the 
pictures. It’s not gender specific. 


Peter: But the character does represent 
a kind of community? Is there one Stik or 
are there many? 


Stik: They’re kind of all me, and then some 
of them are my close friends, temporarily, 
and then they become themselves again. I 
never intended to become Stik, I was just 
drawing stick characters and then Stik kind 
of became manifested as Stik and unwittingly 
people started calling me Stik. It’s still kind of 
weird when someone calls me Stik, but for the 
purposes of talking to people about if I want 
to paint someone’s garage or wall, I just call 
up and say Hi it’s Stik. It avoids confusion. It’s 
an alter-ego. Alter-egos sort of grant a licence 
that’s very useful and it’s a peculiarity of our 
culture that we allow alter-egos. If | changed my 
name to Susan, then after a while people would 
be like, Ok hi Susan, and then Susan would be 
allowed to do other things, Susan can wear a 
dress, and Susan can kiss boys, and Susan can 
be someone entirely different. 


Peter: So it’s kind of a liberation? 


Stik: Yes but it’s a loop-hole, having another 
identity, it means that I can abide by all of 
society’s rules and still be free if ’m allowed to 
have this alter-ego that’s allowed to do all these 
other things, but doesn’t do certain things that I 
do. I think it takes more than one identity to be a 


whole person. 


Peter: So do you feel that maybe Stik is 
someone that engages with society, who’s 
there amongst the people, the people of 
London? Stik’s presence has been felt and 
that’s apparent in the media, in the fact 
that people have taken notice. 


Stik: In the streets. The streets are the primary 
context, that’s the most important one. I’ve spent a 
long time homeless and I kind of know the streets 
from the inside, and I know the city in three 
dimensions. It’s kind of like the inside of my head 
and I get lost in it. I still see doorways and electric 
boxes as potential sleeping places and that’s very 
hard to leave behind, but it also means having 
an acute awareness of the availability of space, 
and looking at space as something transient, 
somewhere you could spend the night, somewhere 
you could do a painting, telling whether a space 
or a surface is cared for and noticed. That’s 
something that big scale media and advertising 
do, but they don’t do it very well, because they 
leave the most prominent spaces unused, and I 
can feel advertising trying to creep into graffiti 
space because they’ve realised that as physical 
value of property goes down everything’s being 
questioned, nobody can sell records anymore, the 
prices of things are questioned, the new currency 
is advertising. And if so, graffiti artists are the 
pirates of the high seas. That’s uncharted territory 
and we're doing it for the love of it, and people 
who are doing it for commercial gain are trying 
to imprint in our territory and there’s a battle on 


the high seas. 


Peter: So advertising versus graffiti 
artists? 


Stik: It’s not as simple as that, it’s not an even 
playing ground. The graffiti artists are very much 
street-level, we have the advantage in that we’re 
kind of, I'd like to say outside the law, but we’re 
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not, as we're often reminded, but big companies 
have to adhere to certain laws in a way that masked 
super-hero characters don’t. But we’re seeing cross- 
over happening where graffiti artists are working 
on behalf of advertising companies. But it’s not 
a straight-forward move. Street artists broke the 


that I have to put on shows with canvasses, and 
in a way this brings up the question of if graffiti 
is then advertising. Some graffiti artists put their 
email address and website details on their graffiti. 
I think that’s a bit much, I think you have to at 
least pretend that you're not trying to advertise 


ice on their own, and now the advertising people 


a_product. A piece should really have its own 


want to cash in on that. They’ve let us do the dirty 


integrity and not lead to something else. It should 


work in confronting the law and being locked up 
and chased, and now they want to move in to our 
territory and we’re not going to give it up easily. I 
think the difference between an advert and a piece 
of graffiti is the advert leads to a product, graffiti 
leads to an idea or an identity. And I know which 
Id rather follow. 


Peter: So to a degree this is the core 
philosophy of graffiti and street artists 
isn’t it? 


Stik: Yes. 


Peter: Now taking that as your starting 
point and adding Stik to that, how is Stik 
promoting this philosophy, how are these 
figures involved? 


Stik: I’m not completely playing by the rules 


because I’m also a gallerist. I d the 
West-end, I exhibit. I have three solo sli@ws inthe 
West-end this year. 

Peter: Is that frowned upon other 


street artists? 


Stik: What I do g 
the street. And I need to 
art, so I need to make 
to be an artist, otherwi 6 have to go 
back to being a mech or even worse having to 
go back to working in some, how can I say, I’ve 
done some pretty questionable professional moves 
and I don’t want to go back to my street way of 
living. This is all I do. I don’t have qualifications. 
I happen to be really good at what I do. That’s a 
very very small thing I’m good at. I’ve got to make 
this work and in order to do so I need to work 
as an artist, make it my life, I can’t go to work 
separately and do this on my spare time, it’s too 
big now. It’s a leap of faith. And in order to do 


it’s art on 
ole life to 
h, I nee 
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stand on its own, and that’s when it’s not an advert 
or a product. As soon as it leads to a product it 
starts people asking questions like how much 
you're going to be paid to paint on a wall, in the 
same way that people would ask how much they'd 
be paid to put up an advert ora little card in a shop 
window. It then becomes advertising space. I’ve 
been in liaison with councils, anti-graffiti groups 
and the police at St Martin’s College of Art who 
are running a new series of talks called Dialogues 
with Graffiti, you can find information about them 
online, they’re a very progressive group, they're 
talking about how we can work progressively 
and take this thing forward. Because of the cut- 
backs the councils can’t afford to keep removing 
graffiti, they claim they’re spending, I don’t know 
what the figure is, but it feels like ridiculously 
large sums of money is spent on removing graffiti, 
I mean how much can you spend on black paint. 
That’s always something that they bring up. Last 
year we spent x amounts of thousands of pounds 
re ing graffiti, saying that graffiti is bad, well 
if e case then do it in a different way. I did 
a presentation to graffiti hotline, Camden council, 
I th lhe @plice may have been there, they’re 
always quite secretive, but I got them all up with 
big felt pens doing their own tags on a big board 
and we di i ns and when it’s art 
as really encouraging 
ple from the council 


about what’ 
it’s surprist 
progressive ideas and that councils are actually 
engaging with the people. It’s the councils job 
to give people what they want and protect their 
rights. But what people want is changing and a 
lot of the councils have their knickers in the twist 
over that transition because people are starting to 
appreciate street art but they're coming up against 
the same problems as the street artists themselves, 
the fluctuations within the scene, some people just 
want to scribble over everything, that’s part of it, 
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that’s part of the regenerative thing, there are some 
councils that feel that if they get a graffiti style 
mural done by some artist and then varnish over it 
then that’s efficient. But then that becomes tagged 
and considered dirty and then they’re disheartened 
that they’re trying, but they’re trying the wrong 
way to deal with the problem. Graffiti is a forum 
not an end product. It’s a place, a medium, style 
of working. It certainly ends up looking a certain 
way, if you've rushed, and you've got a spray can 
and you want to do things as quickly as possible 
in as few strokes as possible. That’s why things 
end up looking like stick people or very simplified, 
ultra simplified lettering. Graffiti is defined by its 
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I don’t even see the lights anymore I just watch 
the traffic and touch wood I hope I’m safe. Pretty 
much everything is taken around here, and around 
Hoxton, but if you look up this surface up here for 
example, all these industrial places around here, 
they're bound to have a place in the back with a 
skip where you can get up onto a fire escape and 
access the wall here. But you have to do a little bit 
of exploring, this surface right there for example, 
that’s a massive surface. 


Peter: That’s a nice white surface isn’t it? 


Stik: It’s a very nice white surface yes, I often 


constraints. Jonathan Livingstone Seagull that is, 
we are defined by our constraints. And as those 
constraints change, so is our definition. If the 
police are more lenient on graffiti and tagging, it 
turns into art. If you allow art to grow it will grow. 
It’s complex because tagging is its own thing, and 
that’s important as well, but it has the potential 
to grow into other forms of art. I think it’s really 
important to stress that tagging is an art form in 
itself. Some tagging artists just do tagging, and 
that’s all they'll do, it will not change, and that’s 
fine. But some people are tagging because it’s the 
fastest and quickest medium and it’s the one that 
you do when youre persecuted, it’s the easiest to 
execute a quick tag. If you’re allowed to sit with 
ten felt pens and maybe a roller with some acrylics 
and some stencils perhaps and a ladder and ground 
sheet, the more you're allowed to engage with your 
medium the more you can explore artistic avenues, 
and you can get more sophisticated and complex 
outcomes. 


Peter: As you mentioned earlier, having 
lived on the streets you see them three 
dimensionally. So would the streets as 
two dimensional be seen as just a means, 
whereas as three dimensional they also 
become an end? 


Stik: The streets are no longer just a concept. 
Traffic lights become meaningless. 


Peter: If you stare at them Long enough 
you start realising that. 


Stik: You should see me ona bike, I’m terrible. 


find myself thinking that, when I’m out with other 
graffers we're like wow that’s a really nice big white 
surface, in the same way advertising companies do I 
guess. But it’s a lot quicker and easier to cut through 
all the bureaucracy with graffiti. That’s the thing, 
if I applied to a council or to whoever owned the 
property, councils are typically very bureaucratic, 
it could take two years of bureaucracy and papers 
in order to do a piece that would take five minutes 
to do. Trying to find out who owns walls is really 
hard. 


Peter: So in your engagement with the 
streets, but also passersby who are not 
necessarily street artists, or are not aware 
what street art means, how do you think 
Stik communicates to them? 


Stik: They’re my favourites. I really love people 
who just see it for what it is. What is it? Of, it’s a 
little kid holding someone’s hand! Or it’s someone 
climbing up a ladder. When nobody’s got any 
previous opinion ofit it’s a really nice moment when 
before they think is it graffiti or is it not graffiti they 
think is it nice or is it not nice? Or what is it? That’s 
mainly who I’m doing work for, I try to illustrate 
people’s lives rather than being an artist. I try to 
get my inspiration from the people I see around me. 
I was homeless and now I live on a council estate. 
I draw the people around me. My latest print is 
called single mum, it’ll be out in March, and that’s 
about an actual archetype instead of a projected 
archetype, what we're supposed to be is actually 
who we are, and these are actually the people who 
we know and love. I take my inspiration from my 
life and my friends and the people around me. 
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“The streets are the primary context, that’s the most 
important one. I’ve spent a Long time homeless and | kind 
of know the streets from the inside, and | know 
the city in three dimensions. It’s kind of like the inside of 
my head and | get Lost in it.” 
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Peter: So there’s the one piece you did 
where the Stik people are holding hands 
in solidarity. Was that piece related to the 
austerity cuts? 


Stik: Yes, that was about the cuts. And it tied 
with what I wanted to say about the graffiti being 
cut out at each end. You can only cut out so far 
until people begin kicking back. If you take what’s 


k 


of bankers look at my work because they walk to 
work through the districts that ’m painting in 
and they see it every day. I did that cuts piece for 
them. I did it on the weekend so that on Monday 
morning they could see it. It’s for them. 


Peter: Obviously inducing guilt. 


Stik: I don’t know, I think they know for well 


theirs people will eventually revolt, people will 
make do for as long as they can, but as soon as 


what’s going on. I don’t think many of us are truly 
anti-capitalists; most of us are actually just bad 


you take too much people will rebel and people 


capitalists. We don’t want to stop the people who 


will stand up for what’s theirs. That’s what this 
painting is about. 


Peter: So was it done during the student 
protests? 


Stik: Yes it was. 


Peter: So could we say that in some general 
way the Stik people are character portraits, 
archetypes? 


Stik: The Stik characters are anybody. That’s 
the thing. It’s like a template you can put your face 
in. As soon as you start to put on ears or glasses 
or a hair style or a t-shirt or shoes it gives it an 
identity and becomes somebody else, but the Stik 
person itself is a template you can project your 
own identity on. It’s what’s called the anima or 


are oppressing us half as much as we want to be 
the people who are oppressing us. That quote is 
from Jello Biafra who said we don’t wanna stop the 
people who are fucking us over half as much as we 
wanna be the people who are fucking us over. 


Peter: That’s quite cynical. 


Stik: I think it is, yes. But it’s not as dark as 
being naive and thinking that the act of being 
poor is revolutionary. Being poor is shit, within 
this system being poor is shit. 


Peter: So how do you feel about the 
rights of the poor under dire circumstance 
who may end up homeless? Do you think 
they are treated fairly? 


Stik: Absolutely not. If the government’s got 


the id. 


Peter: Butthethingis, in my interpretation 
at least, they represent the oppressed, 
they’re not just anybody, they’re not the 
bankers, they have a melancholy to them, 
and they’rein solidarity amongstthemselves 
in opposition to something. 


Stik: I think that they can be anybody, it’s not 
an us/them situation anymore, and I don’t think 
it ever was. I think there’s greed and there’s the 
way we interact with each other. No one’s beyond 
redemption, even bankers. I got to meet a lot of 
people through my street art, ’ve engaged with 
the city and met all these people, I know loads of 
bankers, because ’m engaging with the city itself 
I’m meeting the people of the city and a lot of them 
are bankers. It’s a way of connecting people. A lot 


to make cuts then make cuts, but don’t cut from 
the bottom because people are hanging on there. 
Cut from the top. Take the slice where the cake 
is thickest. That’s a weird metaphor I’m not sure 
what I mean, but why slice from the bottom, cut 
away, to me that says that the people who are 
making these decisions don’t belong or live in that 
bottom sector and that’s why they cutting from 
someone else’s territory. But this has already been 
said and I’m no expert. 


Peter: But it’s simple and clear, and | 
don’t think there’s much more to be said. 


Stik: I don’t have an education to speak of, 
and I don’t understand politics, but that shouldn’t 
stop me from having a political opinion on things 
and so I choose topics that I feel, like gender and 
sexuality and poverty and social interactions. 
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Historically and politically ’m very naive, I kind 
of understand the world like a dog, in the sense that 
it’s a series of massive smells, images and shapes, 
and it can be really upsetting when things aren’t 
right and you don’t know why they aren’t right. 
And that moves me to make art. I think when 
people are acting out of that upset place when 
things aren't right and we don’t understand why, 
the things that we say and do are really telling of 
what the problem is. The simplest act, like painting 
on a wall, and the illegality of that, us expressing 


myself and simplifying things like a haiku poem. 
It'll take me weeks, sometimes months, to go what 
the hell is this feeling that I’ve got, taking a whole 
situation and reducing it down to a few lines and 
putting an ambiguity, the body in one direction 
and the eyes in the other, the arms in another and 
the feet slightly unbalanced in a particular way 
that indicates an awkwardness or like differential 
movement and uncertainty, that sort of confused 
dynamicisms. I’m illustrating confusions and 
ambiguities that are often quite specific to me, but 


ourselves, that highlights the problem, it kind of 


people pick up on that, hopefully. And it’s really 


cuts to the chase, the core issue, who owns this 


beautiful when I’m trying to illustrate something 


world. Ownership. Who owns what we see. We 


that I can’t put into words, something ambiguous, 


have billboards on every single street which are 


and so I draw it instead and it takes me months 


huge and have their own lighting systems. Some of 


to work out how I can translated into a few lines. 


them printed on vinyl and backlit projected into 
our rooms, into our cars, our houses, this light is 
going through our windows, into our eyes, into 
our minds. That’s kind of, partly our decision, but 
that’s ownership of eyes and what we see. And if 
some kids paint or scribble something on a wall 
or bus somewhere, or even on a bin, that can 
land them a prison sentence. It’s authorized and 
unauthorized media. 


Peter: So it’s ok to hijack and own people’s 
minds but it’s not ok to express yourself. 


Stik: If there’s a product behind something, 
if it’s part of consumerism, that gives it an 
authentication. If there’s no product it becomes 


When I finally blow it up big and put it up on 
the side of a building and somebody goes yeah I 
know how yourre feeling! it’s like that part of me 
that started out a few months ago going what is 
this, and that transition, that recognition of my 
original idea, that completes the circuit and feeds 
back into it, the current starts flowing, and I start 
making new work. It’s not all about dynamicism, 
strength and group identity, in the way graffiti 
is perceived to be, it’s something that’s really 
personal, beautifying the wretched. Making 
something beautiful that’s quite ugly. Taking that 
sort of feeling that makes me want to cry, or kill 
myself, or just lie down and die, and taking that 
and presenting it in a way where people react by 
thinking aww it’s really cute! and then you look a 


suspicious, what are you doing this for, have 


little closer you're like but it’s got a funny look in its 


you got dangerous political ideas, are you trying 


eyes though isn’t it. I like to do art that looks like 


to gain some sort of group identity and rise up? 
Because graffiti now has a sort of commodity 
value it’s questioned the whole basis, it’s engaged 
with consumerism, you can consume graffiti now, 
you can have a slice of it, and people are making 
money from it, like the tourism industry. If you 
pay someone to have sex with them then that’s 
illegal in the eyes of the law but if you go into a 
film studio and pay someone to have sex and 
film it and put it in a package for your company 
that’s selling porn, that’s the porn industry 


it could come from a children’s storybook, but the 
hands are kind of in slightly weird places, and it’s 
kind of sinister, there’s something sexual going on 
there too, you can’t put your finger on it but it’s 
something a bit weird. My inspiration comes from 
Miffy the children’s story book by Dick Bruna. I 
grew up with these images, the really simple line 
drawings that actually have a lot in them. Now 
I’ve grown up and seen Dick Bruna’s other work 
and how he works in an ultra refined way. To 
actually create icons you have to go through the 


and that’s ok, you'll even be taxed for it, that’s 


whole process of trying everything that doesn’t 


how ok it is. There are companies now using 
graffiti as an advertising medium, and we're like, 
hold on that’s our territory, back the fuck off. 
My paintings are my way of explaining the world to 


work and getting to that point, there’s no shortcut, 
the more simple an image is the more work goes 
into it. I do a hundred sketches before I get to the 
point where I’m actually pleased enough with the 
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or a hair style or a t-shirt or shoes it gives it an 


identity and becomes somebody else, but the Stik person 
itself is a template you can project your own identity on. 
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drawing to actually put it in the public domain. I 
used so much paper that I got a white board now 
with dry markers. I do ten different lines for each 
limb, a lot of my canvasses, if you hold them up 
to the light, you'll see ten different lines for each 
position they’re in. The slightest millimetre or 
curve, one line, can make the biggest difference. 
It’s not just like bending a ruler and you get an 
arc, you got a line that might start at the wrist 
where there’s a slight limpness, and then the curve 
that represents the muscle coming round the other 
way and then the sharp end of an elbow might be 
a soft bend and then how up high the shoulders 
are, how tense they are, how relaxed they are, how 
broad they are, and then that’s just one arm, the 
other arm’s going to be a complete new arm, and 
obsessing over that. I try to do all my obsessing 
the week before on paper rather than being up a 
ladder and wobbling in the wind with no proper 
equipment trying to make artistic decisions whilst 
keeping one eye out for the police. 


Peter: As you reference Miffy, | was 
wondering if on the cards for the future 
you'd be interested in putting together a 
publication of short stories or something 
along those Lines. 


Stik: That’s something that’s possibly on the 
books, yes. 


One of my collectors actually sent a bunch of 
my images to Dick Bruna and he wrote back and 
said he recognises his lines in my work. For many 
other artists that would be like, hey !’mnot stealing, 
but yes I’m totally influence by Dick Bruna and it 
was so nice to see that in his writing, it was written 
in Dutch so I had it translated, I was like wow that’s 
so cool. That was Claude Crommelin, Claude’s 
been following my work for years now, he’s a 
photographer, he’s like the oracle of street art in 
Brick Lane, he knows everybody in Brick Lane, 
he’ll be bringing a book out at some point, he’s 
obsessive and knows everyone, he photographed 
Warhol in the 70s. I met Claude through just being 
around Brick Lane and painting and he’s just 
always reliably around photographing. He was a 
bird watcher, and when he moved to London he 
kind of just directly transferred those skills. You 
can be standing at any point in the city and he’ll 


point out five different things with their names 
and what they’re about, where they’re from. It’s 
really nice meeting such people, there are fans 
who're like wow you're great! that’s nice but there 
are other people who are documenting everything 
more substantially, you feel like part of something, 
part of a movement. It’s really exciting. 


God, Meryl Streep 
is Margaret Thatcher? 
| Lived in Japan about ten 
years ago and this guy 
just came up to me and 
said Are you from 


England? and | said Yes 
and he said Oh, Fuck 
Thatcher! 


Wednesday 9* February 2011 
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text by Yasushi Tanaka-Gutiez 


His final gaze is gentle. 
The ardour has softened; 
before us is a being 
androgynous, exculpated, 
and silent. 


His final gaze is still. Disk the 
end, the gaze into a meaningless spate permaits 
resignification. Before us is not the submissive 
the permissive. In death this body is no longer 

icon4aves 


In death a final liberation is allowed. T: 
on many years beyond the brief mae 
configuration. Yet here is Ernesto ¢ icv} 
from the burden of 1 Sumi 

retreating from his iconic 
revolutionary aesthetic. 
the reconstructive radic 
bona fide Guevara as s 
in redirecting command. 


ijacks the mental cockpit 


One is compelled to step outside radicalism 
as a conservative force. The aloofness of that 
representation; counterculture has taken on_an 
unwavering status in itself. As a teenager fiat 
finds solace in the parental blind spot. He closes 
his door and beyond that, parents can@ telffj/A 
friend climbs into his room and they lig at@hes 
together, the antecedent to later vices. is 
awe that the flame gathers, not in darkngg 
within a room well-lit that later means the 
will step out and mime sincerity in redung 
Hallucinogens and stimulants, ultimate dep 
will allow them to engage in an irony am! 
oppression of the establishment. But this, I claim, 
stuck within the latter end of the binary tension 
between establishment and anti-establishment 
amounts to trivial radicalism — nothing more than 
lighting matches in a well-lit room. Such trite 
radicalism fails to make visible and rather succeeds 


to invoke eventual destruction. Radicalism towards 
visibility rather than destruction is how the right 
to such a thing should be treated. That is to say, 
the New Educators as pedagogues hope to show 
practical circumvention rather than eventual total 
implosion. 


Che’s iconic imagery characterizes that very 
ironic embodiment. As capitalist commodity 
ccellence, the contradiction of the system is 


re d in its most banal form. The teenager 
weafs the shirt as though it has internalized the 
poli 


at e revolutionary symbolism signifies. 
ere 1S an aesthetic surface that represents the 
moral depth that it embodies, that which is 

evolutionary. And yet that 
an excuse not to 
n the internal and the 
laim, is what happens 


of a collectively accepted totem of radicalism. The 
actual performance of radicalism still awaits. It is 
resentful. You're angry, you'll get trashed, you'll 
eak through the meaning structure by negating it, 
ure postmodern, you’ve subverted convention, 
ey laugh at you but it doesn’t matter; even 
ughter is socially constructed after all. We have all 
en, these, delirious within a fix of postmodernist 
exiStential angst. 


ostmodernism as a critical device, however, 
ittle more than a re-evaluation of one’s own 
ity. This in itself must not be resented, 
concede. However, it is only through the 
enactment of a reconstructed subjectivity that one 
may hope for radicalism to be pursued. Resentment 
as a radical force only leads to utter destruction. 
Thus, the New Educators identify two character’s 
of a deceased Che’s fagade. Firstly, how destructive 
radicalism as a response to resentment can be as it 
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was for Che. There is an ideal to be enacted through 
material engagement, such an enactment is praised 
for its courage but finally hopeless for idealist 
enactment always leaves one disappointed. The 
residues of a failed idealist project then go on to form 
new ideals - increasingly fascistic ones - that oppress 
on the way to finding greater disappointments. 


Secondly, how the serenity of his last gaze may 
be an opportunity for the realization that radicalism 
lies in acceptance not resentment. Herein the New 
Educators identify a need for reconstruction. 
Rather than mobilizing the subject as a scientific 
device that can think and thereby do, perhaps it is 
time to allow for the subject to simply exist. Where 
the social world is constantly striving to find a 
balance between existing material conditions and 
hypothetical idealist motives and where science 
has placed a great emphasis on the ideal over the 
material, perhaps it is time that we return to a 
greater respect for the latter. Perhaps it is time for us 
to return to accepting the materiality of our living 
world than trying to constantly alter it. And in 
that subversion of the idealist ethos we may finally 
find a radicalism that is increasingly non-violent, 
accepting and serene. 


JAMES GRANT 


James Grant is an artist and data visualization 
programmer. In all his work he strives to create 
pieces that are more than just visually interesting; 
designs to raise questions without simple 

answers, data visualizations to make the complex 
approachable. In an effort to avoid the crippling 
apathy and cynicism of his generation, he is always 
trying to Learn more about the world around him; 
from science, mathematics, politics, philosophy 
and anything in between. Understanding the world 
makes it a Little easier to change, and those changes 
that much better. James is currently at Fabrica, 

the Benetton Research and Communication Center 
in Italy, where he works in the interactive design 
department. 


Che was not really a radical. He simply believed 
in an ideal that was unattainable. Though his 
enactment of the right to radicalism was of no 
mistake, he could certainly have considered his 
acts with greater care. In fact, against the higher 
moral universal he was not a radical at all. It was 
against the heinous manifestation of such a moral 
universal that he was radical. Had he noticed 
the oft-irreversible consequences of a forceful 
materialization of ideals, perhaps he would have 
opted for another revolutionary path. The right to 
radicalism must be more than the rumbustious cries 
of a teenager that resents its parents. It must be the 
story of a maturing young adult with a hunger for 
change and who will learn from his parent’s mistakes 
by learning to accept them for who they are. 


The tragedy is that Che 
only seems to finally 
realize such a maturity in 
his final gaze. 
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